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Charivaria 


A CORRESPONDENT asks whether, in view of Mr. MANDER’S 
many questions in the House, De could not be prefixed to 
his name. 

° ° 


“Middlesex beat Lancashire at Old Trafford yesterday by 123 
runs. Had it not been for a sterling innings by Washbrook, who 
got nearly half his side’s runs in the second innings, the margin 
would have been greater.”—The Times. 

One can always trust The Times. 
°o °o 


At a recent regimental 
reunion dinner a speaker 
remarked that in a tight 
corner two heads were 
better than one. He thought 
again in the morning. 


° ° 


“We know very little of 
velocity,” says an engineer. 
Except that it is very useful 
for letting go of a wasp. 


\ 


° ° 





The Hull City Council has 
offered “‘to cremate people for nothing in order to make 
it popular,” reports The Observer. As Mrs. Gamp re- 
marked: “Mrs. Harris,” I says to her, “don’t name the 
charge, for if I could afford to lay all my fellow-creeturs 
out for nothink, I would gladly do 
it, sich is the love I bears ’em.” 


°o ° 


“CorTrron TO 
HAVE A 
New Dear” 
Evening Standard Poster. 


What about a new St. Andrews ? 


° °o 


“Removes any kind of stain or 
blot, no matter how old,” claims 
an advertisement for a patent 
Cleaner. Attend to that escutcheon 
now! 








Several of the artificially coloured storks which were 
recently released are known to be still in this country. 
A plague of artificially coloured babies is expected. 


° ° 


“Could I have a recipe for cold tomato soup ?—(Miss) D. A. G.. 
Farncombe.”—Daily Telegraph. 
Try blowing on it. 
° ° 


“Too much German soil 
has found its way to other 
powers,” declares a Nazi 
newspaper. Well, they 
shouldn’t have thrown so 
much mud. 


° ° 


A writer says that after 
trying his hand at a pneu- 
matic-pick his whole body 
vibrated for hours after- 
wards. When he got home 
his unsympathetic family 
put him to shaking cock- 
tails. 








° ° 


It is a hopeful sign, remarks one surveyor of the 
situation, that millionaires have ceased to multiply. 
Wouldn’t it be even better, though, if they began to divide ! 


° ° 


Inside Information 


“Tt is understood that the position 
in the Tea Market in Mincing Lane has 
been recently the subject of much dis- 
cussion, 

Following some unusual events, it is 
believed that the Tea Association has 
taken certain action.” 

Evening Standard. 





° ° 


“This country has resources of 
attack that Germany apparently 
wilfully ignores,” says a writer. For 
instance, supposing Mr. EpstErn 
started on Marshal Gorrtne! 











“Red caviar—ted caviar ! 
political significance, General?” 
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I wonder if that has any 


The House-Flag 


MAN nature is assorted,” said 
the ship chandler’s runner 
consolingly to the landlord 

when the storm had subsided with the 
enthusiastically convoyed departure of 
its instigator. ‘Seeing as you ’ad no 
means of knowing that someone ‘ad 
dropped a fag-end in it, a nicer kind of 
man would ’ave just spat it out and 
called for another on the ’ouse. But 
then a nicer kind of man wouldn’t ‘ave 
said things like that for a corporation 
dustman to ‘ear, and the accident 
would never ‘ave ‘appened. 

“There’s no two men alike in their 
ways of be’aving. You take ships’ 
orficers and engineers: some of them’s 


as nice to you as anything, practically 
to the point of giving you a drink, 
others can’t find enough to complain 
about. And it’s always them that 
makes out their indents obscure, like 
crorse-word puzzles, what complains 
most about what we send them. 
“There was a Chief Engineer on a 
ship I was down at the other day. As 
soon as ’e seen me ’e starts sneering 
sarcastic: ‘Call yourselves ships’ store 
merchants!’ ’e ses. ‘Come and look 
at what you sent me for a spanner for 
‘olding-down bolts.’ ‘Well,’ I ses, “you 
not ’aving given no size, we done what 
we could and sent you the biggest 
shifting-spanner we got.’ ‘Shifting- 
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spanner!’ ’e ses. ‘Don’t you know] 
always uses a flogging-spanner on 
’olding-down bolts? And if you wanted 
the size, I bought one in Port Said in 
1935, and you could ’ave gorn down to 
the orfice and turned back the papers 
till you come to it.’ ‘Yes,’ I ses, ‘and 
‘ow would I ‘ave filled in the rest of 
the week? Smoking ’arf a cigarette, 
I suppose ?’ 

“Still, I don’t know that owners 
sometimes ain’t worse. It’s surprising 
to me, now that the Board of Trade’s 
doing so much for the comfort and 
’appiness of orficers and crew, they've 
never thought of pro’ibiting owners 
from going on board at all. 

“There was a ship I was down ata 
week or two back. The owner was 
aboard of ’er all the time she was in 
port, making life ’ell for one and all 
and checking up the stores something 
indecent. She was ’is first ship, and ’e 
‘ad just bought ’er, a five-thousand. 
ton tramp what the Greeks ’ad finished 
with. °E kept changing ’is mind and 
‘aving bright ideas and asking me for 
elp and advice. 


“(\NE day ’e ses to me: ‘We being a 

new line, we must ’ave a ‘ouse. 
flag. I’ve been thinking this over care. 
ful and I’ve decided, seeing as we're 
trading to the Canaries, we ought to 
‘ave a canary on the flag, and | want 
you to get out a design for me.’ 

“*Well’ I ses, ‘it could be done. 
What colour canary ’ad you in mind?’ 

**T don’t know,’ ’e ses; ‘the one! 
seen was yeller. Maybe we’d better 
stick to that—a yeller canary on a red 
flag. And see you make it a strong, 
‘ealthy, ’appy-looking bird what'll 
give the shippers confidence.’ 

“Now the feller what paints our 
flag badges ’appens to be a well. 
educated man and I only ’ad to men- 
tion canary to ’im and ’e knew it right 
away. ‘Is aunt used to keep one when 
’e was a nipper. 


“*Then I suppose you could drore | 


one?’ I ses. 

‘“*Not out of my ’ead per’aps,’ 
ses, ‘but I’ve got some pictures 0 
birds at ’ome what I could do it from. 

“It so ’appened there wasn’t one 
of a canary among the pictures ’e af, 
but with what there was and what ° 
remembered and with me to advise 


im, ’e got out as pretty a badge as evel | 


Iseen ’im do. But there’s no pleasing 
some people, and when I took it o 
board and showed it to the owner ¢ 
carried on something unreasonable. 








ge 


“*What!’ ’e ses. ‘Do you call this ” 


‘ere swollen yeller walrus a canary! 


Where did you ever see a bird’s ears £0 | 


like that? And what’s that ’e’s go) 


in ’is mouth 2’ 
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“‘That,’ I ses, ‘is a baby what ’e’s 
carrying. We found that on one of the 
pictures what we done this from, and 
we put it in to show ‘ow strong and 
‘ealthy “e was.’ 

“*Well,’ ’e ses, ‘I don’t like it. It 
jooks a bit too much like artistic fancy 
to me and I’m not sure as it won’t be 
misunderstood. Anyway,’ ’e ses, firing 
up again, ‘where ’s ’is legs?” 

“<That,’ I ses, ‘can be explained. 
Not ’aving an exact picture of a 
canary in front of us, we couldn’t agree 
for sure ow the legs ought to go, so 
we thought we’d do ’im squatting on 
the deck where ’is legs wouldn’t show 
—during a make-and-mend, as_ it 
might be. It seemed that might ’elp 
to show ’ow ’appy ’e was too.’ 

““That’s no good to me,’ ’e ses. 
‘I ain’t going to ’ave no crippled 
canary on my ’ouse-flag. You'll ’ave 
to drore them legs in.’ 

“In that case,’ I ses, keeping me 
dignity, ‘you'll ‘ave to tell me ‘ow they 
go, that being no known part of a ship 
chandler’s business.’ 

“*Well,’ ’e ses, ‘that’s easy. We'll 
ask the Chief Orficer.’ 

“The Chief Orficer ses that ’e’s 
always eard that canaries ain’t got no 
legs at all, account of their not being 
partial to walking—only feet fixed 
straight to the stomach; but the 
owner won’t ’ave that and ’e sends for 
the Captain. The Captain ses ’e knows 
for certain: the feet starts just for’ard 
of midships and the legs connects 
up aft, somewhere about under the 
counter. Then ’im and the Chief 
Orficer starts arguing about ’ow differ- 
ent from a canary this flag what we 
made up is. 


“ AT last the Chief Orficer remembers 
that the bo’sun ’as a bird in a cage 
in the fo’c’sle what ’e’s always taken 
to be a canary, and ’e suggests that 
we ’old it down on paper and trace it 
round with a pencil so as to get it exact. 
That was all right till the Captain, 
what was ‘olding the bird, started 
complaining that it was biting ’im and 
let it go. Then we ’ad to spend 
‘arf an hour crawling and climbing all 
over the saloon trying to catch it again. 
“When we’d finished the owner said 
e didn’t know what the Captain was 
making all the fuss about. On the 
‘ole ’e thought it was a very nice flag 
and ’e’d decided to call the fleet the 
Golden ’Awk Line, and would I take 
the flag back and ’ave a clore painted 
on ‘olding a roll of paper—a bill of 
lading, as it might be. Then ’e said 
that ’e was surprised that being in the 
flag business I ’adn’t thought of a 
little thing like that meself.” 
A. M.C. 
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Unnatural Death 


HE man, laughing and carefree a 

moment ago, stiffened suddenly. 
Hacking his way through a mass 
of tangled greenstuff he had chanced 
upon a corpse. No mistake about it, 
there it lay, a silent reproach to the 
unknown hand that had struck it 
down. It was well hidden, thrust 
deeply into the steaming morass that 
lay all round. 

The man peered closer at the body, 
drawn by some queer fascination he 
could not explain. He observed its 
discoloured appearance and its horribly 
bloated trunk. 
severed from the body, perhaps by one 
of the quick slashes of his knife as he 
cut his way through the jungle. 





The head lay half 


What awful death had overtaken it? 
Had a few quick knife-thrusts ended 
its life? Had it been poisoned? Or 
had it died a lingering death of 
starvation? The corpse lying mutely 
kept its secret safe. 


The man turned away his eyes and 
thought of what he had better do. It 
was impossible to bury it. Should he 
leave the thing where it was and pass 
on? No one would be any the wiser. 
The man did neither. Raising his 
hand he beckoned a dark-skinned 
carrier to him. ‘‘Waiter,” he pro- 


tested, “if I find another slug in 
these greens I’ve finished with this 
restaurant.” 


“ Bobby won’t hurt you.” 
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Thoughts on Seeing “The Hound 
of the Baskervilles’’ at the Cinema 
stood 


Long, long ago in Baker Street—and still in Holly- 


wood 

He keeps the ancient flair for clues, the firm incisive chin, 

The deerstalker, the dressing-gown, the shag, the violin. 

But Watson, Dr. Watson! How altered, how bew rayed 

The fleet of foot, the warrior once, the faster than 
Lestrade! 

What imbecile production, what madness of the moon 

Has screened my glorious Watson as well nigh a buffoon ? 

Is this the face that went with Holmes on half a hundred 
trips 

Tem nights of rain, by gig, by train, are these the 
eyes, the lips? 

These goggling eyes, these stammering lips, 
reveal the mind 

How strong to tread where duty led, his practice cast 
behind ? 

His not to reason why nor doubt the great detective’s 

lan— 

The butt, maybe, of repartee yet still the perfect man, 

Brave as the British lion is brave, brave as the buffalo, 

What do they know of England who do not Watson know ? 

We have not many Sherlocks to sift the right from wrong 

When evil stalks amongst us and craft and crime are 
strong, 

Let not the Watsons fail us, the men of bull-dog mould, 

Where still beneath the tight frock-coat beats on the 
heart of gold. 

Watson, who dared the Demon Hound nor asked for fame 


HE stately Holmes of England, how beautiful he 


can these 


nor fee, 
Thou should’st be living at this hour. England hath need 
of thee!” 


Thus did I muse and muse aloud while wondering at the 
flick 

Till people near me turned and said, “Shut up, you make 
us sick.” 

I left and found a hansom cab, the last one left on earth, 

And, “ Drive,” cried I, “to Baker Street for all that you 
are worth! ” EvogE. 


6 ° ce) 
This Year, Next Year... 
WENT round to see Jones purely from patriotic 
| motives and found him pasting bits of brown paper 
over the eyepieces of his gas-mask. 
“Have you made arrangements for your holiday yet, 
Jones?” I said sternly. 
“No,” he said. 
“Then you are playing Hitler’s game.” 
“You got that out of The Daily Express,” he said. 
“Allright,” I said. “I will insert the usual acknowledg- 
ment. The point is that you are allowing yourself to be 
influenced by the fear of war. You are giving way to 
nerves. Why not forget the perilous situation in Europe, 
banish Danzig from your mind, leave Bolzano to others and 
give yourself a carefree fortnight at Skegness? You will 
come back healed in body and mind, ready to face calmly 
and with fortitude whatever the future may have in store 
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for you; and you will have helped to keep the spectre of 
poverty from at least one landlady’s door.” 

“Keep off the streets until the poison gas has been 
cleared away,” said Jones. 

“What have you got there?” I asked. 

“Tt’s Public Information Leaflet No.1. They say they’ 
going to ring hand-bells when it’s all right to go out again, 
but it might be a foreign agent doing the ringing just to 
catch us—the Fifth Column, you know. I don’t know, I’ 
sure. Have you got your identity label? It says you ought 
to have a luggage label round your neck, but it’s not the 
kind of thing I’ve been accustomed to. Still, I suppose it’s 
up to us all to do what we can to help.” 

“Ts that why you’re pasting that paper on your gas. 

mask ?”’ 

“Oh, am I doing that? I dare say it isn’t necessary, 
but I’ve got into the way of covering up glass and that 
sort of thing. Do you think I ought to take it off again?” 

“T shouldn’t worry,” I said. “If the enemy can’t see the 
whites of your eyes they won’t know when to shoot, wil 
they?” 

“Tt’s all very well to laugh,” he said, inserting his 
thumbs under the straps of the gas-mask and drawing the 
apparatus on to his head. “There, I’ve done it wrong, you 
see. This thing ought to be here. Come up, curse you! 











Otherwise the side-pieces won't fit flat against the face and 
glub glub glub gubble.” 

“Speak up,” I said. “We're losing contact.” 

*T can’t see,” he shouted. 

I peeled the pieces of brown paper off. 
“Is that more comfortable?” 

He said something I didn’t catch, and I peered in through 
the little windows to see if he was all right. I can’t pretend 
to have cared very much for what I saw. 

“What’s the matter,” he asked anxiously. 

“Your eyes,” I said. “Like a turtle. In an aquarium. 
Only you ought to swim about more to get the effect.” 

“Insert the thumb under the buckle at the back of the 
head,” Jones said—‘‘no, not you, you fool; I have to do 
this—and then pull it forward over the top of the head » 
that the mask is lowered downwards from the face. 


“There,” I said, 


There | 





you are. It’s off.” 

* Public Information Leaflet No. 1?” I asked. 

“No. 2. Came this morning. I haven’t read it all vet.” 

I took the scrap of paper and read it thoughtfully. | 
“Golly,” I said, “it says I’ve got to put black paint al 
over my fanlights. Why can’t they leave us alone and let 
us forget about the whole perishing business? ” 

“Have you got any fanlights?”’ 

“No,” I said. “But my argument stands.” 

“You’ve missed the point,” said Jones, packing his 
mask into its box in such a way that the transparent 
window lay evenly on top (Leaflet No. 2). “The thing 
is to make all your preparations first and then forget. 


That’ s the only sensible way. t 
“But who’s going to be as sense 


“ All right,” I said. 
as that unless he’s made to be? For goodness sake let) | 
try a little compulsion in this business. Let the Government 
say that by the end of this month every house must be 
supplied with dark curtains and sand and tins of condense 
milk, and send police and wardens round to see that it’ 
done. Then perhaps they could stop distributing thet 
infernal leaflets and let us have a little peace, while it lasts | 
W e could all go to Skegness with a clear conscience.” | 

“Tf you had any civic sense _ 

“None of that, Jones,” I said sternly. 

“You talk a lot,’ 
“What 





“I’m a second-class turnpilt & 
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“I do wish they wouldn’t always 
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ask. us to their beastly dinner-parties.” 


Mr. Mafferty Feels It In His Bones 


NEVER knew,” said Mr. Mafferty, 
“the total difference between an 
osteopath an’ a bone-setter; an’ 

now one of the gentlemen himself has 
explained it to me I know no more than 
I did before. For I was lyin’ comfort- 
able on a couch at that time, with a hot 
lamp burnin’ me starboard kidney, 
half asleep an’ maybe a small fraction 
inattentive to the argument. But I 
believe the same feller can be the two 
of them at the same time, an’ all three 
have to do with bones. Well, we all 
know that bones is important. What’s 
the first thing annyone says an’ he 
comin’ to a firm conclusion an’ 
certainty concernin’ this or that ?— 
which is a rare event surely in these 
dark days, but that’s beside the 
argument. What does he tell you? 
Sure, he feels it in his bones. That’s 
the old phrase rises in me mind as I lie 
sweatin’ sweetly under the lamp an’ 
listenin’ to the soothin’ discourse of the 


bone-gentleman—or some of it. When 
a man says that, Mr. Haddock, he 
has a secret wisdom an’ conviction in 
him, the way you'll not put him down 
by argument or statistics. When a 
man feels it in his bones, he’ll go 
on thinkin’ he’s right when all the 
evidence has proved him to be wrong, 
an’ that’s a grand an’ healthy state to 
be in at the present time, when the 
most of us is shifted this way an’ that 
by the last speaker or the last leadin’ 
article or the Institute of Public 
Opinion, or the night edition of the 
Dog-racin’ News. An’ maybe you have 
here the truth an’ reason why they say 
wisdom an’ good sense comes to the 
old. For, as the years go by, a man 
feels it in his bones more an’ more, an’ 
they creakin’ like an old windmill in 
the gusts of life. I find I feel it in me 
bones increasingly, Mr. Haddock, is it 
risin’ to make orations or stoopin’ to 
pick up sixpences, an’ the more 


creaks an’ aches there is in ’em, the 
more I know, Mr. Haddock, that 
meself is right an’ the young fellows 
with poor insensitive bones don’t know 
what they’re talkin’ about at all. 
“So maybe, I’m thinkin’, as the 
bone-gentleman begins to work on me 
vertebre with his fine strong fingers 
—maybe the bone-men have found a 
truth an’ principle is hidden from the 
doctors. Let you not think I'd be 
desertin’ the doctors, God bless ’em! 
There’s room for all in this big world, 
Sir, an’ sure it was me own doctor sent 
me to the bonery, an’ meself with 


agonies in the starboard ribs after 7 


heavin’ dummies out of the river for 
the sake of England an’ the A.R.P. 
I go there thinkin’ I’m a cripple for 


life an’ a perpetual martyr to multi 7 


lateral neuritis, with spasms takin’ a 
yelp out of me every minute or two: 
he throws one look at me an’ he says. 
“Tis aisy. You have two ribs touchin’, 
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he says, ‘the way there’s a quare 
ynnatural pressure on the somethin’ 
nerve. But we'll soon put that mis- 
fortune behind an’ away. Lie down 
now, and let me turn the sunshine on 
you.” 

* “An’, glory be, let me tell you, Mr. 
Haddock, he did so truly at the latter 
end. He goes out an’ brings back a 
middle-sized elephant; an’ the ele- 
phant stands in the middle of me back, 
though not so as anny reasonable man 
would complain; an’ he says to the 
elephant, ‘Wait now till I say a small 
piece about the weather, the way the 
gentleman’s attention will be dis- 
tracted—then jump!’ An’ accordin’ly 
he says, ‘It’s quare an’ discouragin’ 
weather for the time of year, is it not ?’ 
‘That’s a true word you’ve spoken,’ 
says I. An’ with that the elephant 
leps in the air an’ comes down again 
with all four feet in the middle of me 
back. Well, that’s the way it feels. 
An’ I can hear me ribs an’ spine 
crackin’ in six or seven places like the 
ice crackin’ in the Neva River at the 
spring of the year. But the next day, 
or the day after, me agonies an’ yelps 
is ended, an’ why would I tell you 
a lie? 

“Now that’s a thing me own fine 
doctor couldn’t have done, God bless 
him!—an’ wouldn’t pretend to either: 
so I see no cause for jealousy an’ the 
like between ’em. Still, I understand 
the fears an’ feelin’s of the doctors 
when I hear the conversations of the 
bone-gentleman after the elephant 
has done with leppin’. 

““Let you not be thinkin’,’ says he, 
‘that all I’ve done is all that I could 
do for you. I’m sorry now,’ he says, 
‘you're free from flat feet an’ the like, 
for if you had flat feet I could put 
them right in a single sittin’.’ ‘If ever 
me fine feet fall flat,’ says I, ‘I'll be 
knockin’ at that door quickly.’ ‘Don’t 
wait for that,’ says he. ‘I wonder now, 
have you a duodenal ulcer?’ ‘I have 
not, says I. ‘Why would I? But 
isn’t that in the doctor’s department ?’ 


) ‘Tfever,’ says he, ‘you have a duodenal 


le for © 


multi- 
kin’ a 
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chin’, 
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_ put that right. 


F uleer, don’t let them doctors cut 


annythin’ out,’ says he. ‘It’s not 
necessary at all, an’ does the stomach 
no good. An’ there’s more than that 
Ican do,’ says he. ‘Well,’ says I, ‘I 
tell you what. I have pins an’ needles 
in the port elbow, the way I suffer 
always lyin’ on me starboard side. 
Do you mind now if I turn over to the 
other side for a small space?’ ‘Stand 
up,’ says he eagerly, ‘an’ we'll soon 
Sure ‘tis a touch of 


' congestion only.’ 


“Well, he took me left arm an’ 
broke it at the elbow: an’ he took me 
fingers one by one an’ cracked ‘em 


in two places; an’ he took me by the 
neck an’ snapped me head off at the 
roots. ‘An’,’ says he, ‘you'll not have 
pins an’ needles in the elbow anny 
more.’ An’, by the way, Mr. Haddock, 
‘till the time of speakin’, the gentle- 
man was right. 

“Well, then he looks at me an’ he 
says, ‘You don’t drink.’ ‘I do drink,’ 
says I. ‘An’ I eat as well, like the rest 
of us. Would I be alive at all if I 
didn’t? Moreover, from time to time, 
I take a glass of beer, an’ maybe, for 
digestive purposes, a creme de menthe 
at the fall of darkness.’ 

“*Well, says he, ‘if ever your 
friends have anny trouble with the 
like of that you should tell ’em to 
come to me.’ ‘Is it curin’ drunkenness 
you'd be as well,’ says I, ‘by pullin’ 
the old bones this way an’ that?’ 
‘Manny’s the friend have I,’ says he, 
‘does be dinin’ at the City dinners, or 
attendin’ the Annual Meetin’ of the 
Club, or celebratin’ the weddin’ of a 
favourite brother, an’ at one place 
or another takin’ more than they 





intended. An’ they ring me up an’ 
they say, “Mr. , are you awake 
still? For it’s not meself would have 


the heart to go home to the wife in me 
present state, with me mind an’ 
language confused an’ muddy like the 
Thames River in the time of flood.” 
‘So,’ says I. ‘Come on, then, an’ [’ll 
put you right. 

‘Well, maybe I’d not hear the bone- 
wizard correctly, but from what he 
said next I understand he takes the 
poor tipsy old gentlemen an’ shakes 
their heads off the way he’d shaken 
mine, an’ that releases the congestion, 
an’ clears the passages, an’ the divil 
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knows what: an’ the old fellows roll 
home sober after all. 

“Now,” said Mr. Mafferty, “isn’t 
that the queerest tale you’d be hearin’ 
in a long time? Tis not meself, mind, 
would be doubtin’ a word of it; for 
what the bone-feller sets up to do he 
seems to do at the latter end. But do 
you wonder the doctors is afraid of 
him? If he can combat drunkenness 
an’ duodenal ulcers without a sniff of 
medicine or the flick of a knife, there’s 
no knowin’ what he’ll be up to next. 
Maybe he can cure the hay-fever by 
twistin’ a man’s ankle or do away with 
the influenza by a gentle pressure in 
the lumbar region. Maybe they ’ll have 
bone-men stationed at City dinners to 
give a tweak of the neck to anny 
alderman takes too manny ports or 
suffers from the indigestion. Maybe if 
he rubbed an elbow steadily he could 
put a stop to unpunctuality an’ 
indecision. That’s the way of the 
world in future, Mr. Haddock. I feel 
it in me bones.” AP. &, 


° co] 


“ 


. . . Edward Musty, who sometimes had 
to play with hardly room to swing his cub aa 
the crowd pressed upon him.”— Daily Paper. 
“Cat” is the more usual expression. 


°o ° 


words and the 
The registrar gave an 
and shook hands. Meg 


“A few business-like 
wedding was over. 
artificial cough 


could have cried with disappointment.” 

Girls’ Serial. 
What did she expect? An artificial 
toast-rack ? . 
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Forced Vegetables 


T my back-door there is a portentous knock—that 
knock I dread so much and which means that 
Copling wishes to have a word with me. Copling is 

my gardener. He is also Timson’s gardener, Sebright’s 
gardener and Colonel Lord’s gardener. 

“Well, Copling, what it is—what is it?” I exclaim, 
bustling out pen in hand—the harried man of affairs who 
mustn’t be detained. 

Copling shoots out his neck like a malevolent tortoise, 
fixes me with an uncompromising eye and sternly says, 
“What about greens?” 

I have been waiting for this. I knew it would have to 
come sooner or later. But I temporise. 

“What about them?” I say. 

“Time and more I was putting ’em in, Sir. I’ve put in 
most of Mr. Timson’s greens, and I’ve put in most of Mr. 
Sebright’s green, and I’ve put in most of Colonel Lord’s 
greens.” 

‘“You—you must be getting quite tired of putting in 
greens,” I say. ‘‘How—how about trimming the lawn- 
edges this morning?” 

He brushes the suggestion contemptuously aside. 
man’s mind is set on greens. 

“The greens ought to go in,” he says, very much in the 
tone in which a maiden aunt tells her married sister that 
the children ought to have been in bed long ago. 

“T really don’t need any greens,” I plead. “I can’t eat 
many, you know, living by myself. 
space to grow them.” 

“Plenty of room between the ’taters,” he asserts. (The 
‘taters are more of Copling’s work. My own idea had been 
to make a rose-garden. I never eat potatoes. Copling 
knocked inexorably at my door for three successive 
mornings, and the potatoes won the day.) “Cabbages? I've 
put a nice lot o’ cabbages down for Mr. Sebright.” 

I yield. It is the only thing to do. I agree to have just a 
few cabbages, and hopefully start to close the door. But 
Copling is not going to let me off so lightly. He raps out 
“Sprouts!” 


The 





“I couldn't remember if I said ‘Good night.’”’ 


It’s only a waste of 





“Well “ 

“You ought to see the sprouts I put in for Colonel Lord!” 
says Copling, almost smacking his lips over the memory, 
“A round ’undred, Sir?” ; 

*T don’t like brussels sprouts,” I say petulantly. 

“All right, Sir,” he magnanimously concedes. ~*~ Just 
fifty, then. That’ll leave plenty o’ room for cauliflower,” 

“ What’s the good of putting in cauliflowers when there’s 
nobody to eat them?” I argue. 

“You must ’ave cauliflower, Sir,” says Copling, looking 
at me in a scandalised way. “Everybody ’as cauliflower!” 

I try to return his gaze. I honestly do my best to screw 
my courage to the point of refusing absolutely to have 
cauliflowers. My protest dies in my throat. I grumblingly 
assent to cauliflowers and take two steps backwards—a 
piece of strategy nullified by Copling, who takes two steps 
forward, glares at me menacingly, and truculently observes: 
“ Broccoli!” 

I am not very sure what a broccoli is, for Copling has 
been lenient before and has not yet subjected me to them. 
I have a vague idea that it is something rather like a cauli- 
flower, or else it is something rather like a cabbage. All 
that I am sure about is that I don’t want any. 

“No broccoli,” I say firmly. 

Copling looks pained. He peers at me incredulously. 
His simple faith in the employing classes is severely shaken. 
A garden without broccoli—but I must be joking! He 
smiles stiffly, as though the joke were in rather questionable 
taste, and says: “I got a nice lot o’ broccoli- plants at 
‘ome, Sir. I can let you ’ave an ’undred.” 

This is the height of generosity. He waits for me to 
babble my grateful thanks. 

“IT don’t want 

“You ought to see Mr. Timson’s broccoli!” he murmurs. 

I don’t wish to. I don’t wish to see any broccoli, least of 
all broccoli that is growing in my garden. I begin to explain 
this to him. He is not listening. He is engrossed in some 
species of mental arithmetic involving spider-like movements 
of the fingers. I stealthily back, and am about to close the 
door when he looks up beamingly and announces, as though 
it were a special treat he has had in reserve, that I shall still 
have room left for some nice savoys. 

I make one last attempt. I say with the utmost emphasis 
that I don’t require any greens at all. I mention that | 
can’t use the things, don’t like to see them in my garden. 

He says: “Ah, Sir, you will ’ave your little joke. Well, 
Sir, I won’t keep you now I know what you want doing. 





HE interview is over. I go back to work, wondering on 
to whom I can fob off my superabundance of greens. The 
next evening I look morosely round my garden. All the 
rows between the potatoes are neatly filled with greens just 
trying to make up their minds whether to be indignant a 


the summary way they have been removed from thei [ 


native land and to die out of spite, or to make the best 0 
it and go on growing as though nothing had happened. 

Colonel Lord is leaning on the wall, gloomily surveyin 
my greens. 

“Evening,” he says. “Got plenty of greens, I see.” 

“Oh, yes,” I say. ‘Nothing like plenty of greens.” 

‘Where are your savoys?” he asks dismally. “‘Coplint 
told me I ought to see your savoys.” 

And this was a commander of men! I move over to thi 
wall and silently take his hand. My last faint hope of é 
rose-garden next summer vanishes for ever. 


— 
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July, 1939.—Traveller returns to find apparent air of unconcern unchanged. 
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Travel-Talk 


‘ DO not know,” said Mrs. Battlegate in a loud, grave 
| and yet modest voice, “why this should have 
descended on me.” 

One could have told her, as a matter of fact, that it 
had descended on her because the friend of Mrs. Pledge’s 
friend who lives at Goring-on-Thames, from whom we had 
hoped to hear something if not everything about Beauty 
Culture, had very unfortunately gone down with jaundice. 
And although she had, via Mrs. Pledge’s friend and Mrs. 
Pledge, sportingly offered to come and give the talk just 
the same, the Committee had definitely decided against it. 

So Miss Littlemug, to whom Beauty Culture apparently 
means nothing, said: Why not have Using up the Cold 
Fish instead? She would be quite prepared to give that 
herself. 

Miss Littlemug was reminded from the Chair, though in 
a really very nice way, that it had been Rissoles only the 
month before, and Dainty Tea-Time Dishes from the 
Breakfast Crumbs two months before that. And she 
replied that she understood perfectly and wasn’t the 
sort of person to take offence, and in any case she didn’t 
propose to serve on the Committee ever again and was 
probably leaving the neighbourhood altogether. 

When this had been more or less put right somebody 
suggested that a travel talk would be a good thing to have, 
and what about Canon Pramm, who had, as a young man, 
fished in Norway ? 

“A description of the fjords would be of the greatest 
interest to us all,” said old Lady Flagge in the firmest 
possible manner. 

And it must have taken courage of no mean order for 
Aunt Emma to remark, as she unhesitatingly did, that 
Norway, admirable country though it was, didn’t seem to 
her to be sufficiently in the news. 

‘Give me the Polish Corridor,” said Aunt Emma— 
perhaps rashly—‘‘or, if you like, Soviet Russia. But I 
































“1 don’t think they’ve quite got the nose.” 
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don’t think that, with the Dictators behaving as, I grieye 
to say, they are behaving, we ought to be put off with 
Norway and the fjords.” 

“Although,” Miss’ Plum said, “I do remember, long. 
long ago, reading a very delightful book entitled Feats on 
the Fjord. And I thought at the time: That’s a country 
I should like to visit.” 

Miss Plum’s words awoke a quite extraordinary number 
of echoes, and it turned out that practically the whole of 
the Committee had, long, long ago, read Feats on the Ford, 
and most of them also knew the Wide, Wide World, Litt 
Lord Fauntleroy and Eric, or Little by Little as well. And 
then Miss Dodge said: “Oh! and what about Meg, Jo, Beth 
and Amy?” 

In the experience of nearly fifteen years one can honestly 
say that few, if any, committee meetings in Little Fiddle. 
on-the-Green can ever have gone with more of a swing. 

Even Lady Flagge, distinguished as a rule rather for the 
sterner virtues than for ordinary human decency, said 
from the Chair that she should never, never feel that Laurie 
ought to have married anybody but Jo, and several voices 
replied: “Hear, hear!” 


T was a long while before we got back to the question of 

a speaker for the next meeting. 

Who it was that actually suggested the name of Mr, 
Battlegate must remain for ever open to question. One 
school of thought held that the idea sprang from Aunt 
Emma after the abandonment of the Polish Corridor and 
Soviet Russia. Another school of thought declared that 
the name of Mrs. Battlegate came from Mrs. Battlegate. 

We shall never know, because we ourselves, as a matter 
of fact, were still talking about the March family in an 
undertone with Miss Dodge’s asthmatic sister when the 
resolution was proposed and carried. (It was seconded too, 
but that was later, when Miss Pin was entering it in the 
Minute Book and remembered that it hadn’t been.) 

And the next thing one knew about it was the remark of 
Mrs. Battlegate quoted at the beginning of this article, 
and the next thing after that, Mrs. Battlegate reading a 
paper about the Swiss and the three weeks that she had, 
when quite a girl, spent in a pension in Lausanne. 

She even yodelled. 

At the very end—and Mrs. Battlegate was not by any 
means ungenerous with her time—a piece of dried edelweiss, 
brought home in 1889 by a cousin of the General’s and 
kept in a photograph album, was passed round. 





a a travel talk it was a great success, and what pleased 
Mrs. Battlegate, she said, more than anything else was 
the presence of an elderly lady who had been brought by 
friends and who remarked afterwards that she had lived 
for twenty-five years in Geneva. E. M. D. 


° ° 


A Cricketing Life 


HE man with the big grey moustache like Lonl 
Kitchener’s soon got tired of abusing the service it 
the Tavern and began to tell us about his career. 
“Been a member here more than forty years,” he 
announced. ‘Don’t go in the Pavilion now, though. No 
the same crowd I used to know.” 
‘Were you a playing member?” I asked. 
“Playing member?” repeated the old  gentlemal 
indignantly. “Bless you! cricket has been my life. Ever! 
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“ 


You're wrong, Smitherson, mustard-gas is fat more 
persistent than ethyl-iodo-acetate.”’ 


event in my life is connected in my mind with cricket. 
Long time since I had a bat in my hands now, though.” 
“Did you play for the M.C.C.?” 
“No, never actually for the M.C.C. Used to play for 
W. G. Grace’s Eleven. Lot younger then, of course. He 
got up a side to play Bumbling Parva one summer when he 


wickets.” 

“Used you ever to play here at Lord’s?” 

“Never actually played here, no.” The waitress brought 
him his beer and the first person singular waxed more 
dominant. “I’m nearly seventy,” he told us. ‘*Wouldn’t 
think it, would you? Born in ’sixty-nine, four years before 
they started the County Championship.” He shouted at a 
passing waitress for some more salad. 

“Started playing about ’seventy-six—year the Austra- 
lians first came over. Didn’t see ’em play, of course; I was 
at my private school being taught how to keep a straight 
bat. We used to wonder if they were all black men. Do 
you remember the game against Sussex in 1911?” he 
added suddenly and disconcertingly. 

“Which game against Sussex?” I asked. 

“Middlesex and Sussex. Here at Lord’s.” 

“Sussex v. Middlesex ?”’ 

“That’s it, yes.” 

“No, I can’t say I remember that,” I admitted. “Of 
course T wasn’t born till the year after.” 

“Never forget that game,” said the veteran. “See ’em 
now, almost. Ranji up there with his shirt ballooning out 
i the wind. Hearne bowling from the Pavilion end. 
Young Hendren out here in the deep. Lord Harris watching 
ftom the Pavilion.” He drew a rough sketch-map on the 
table-cloth. “First day of the game I got married. Wasn’t 
able to get here at all. Brother told me all about it. Never 
forget that game.” 

“Was cricket very different in those days?” I asked. 





tlemal 
Ever' 





“Not a bit. Better perhaps, a bit.” The veteran downed 
his beer. ‘‘See the Surrey game in ‘twenty-nine? 1929, 
mean?” 
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was staying there. I made seventeen and took a couple of 
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‘Middlesex and Surrey, at Lord’s?” I confirmed. 
“Yes, I did see that, actually.” 

“That’s another game I shall remember. See it now. 
Hobbs out there, clocking up his three hundred. Nigel 
Haig on at the nursery end with a man here and a man out 
here’’—he drew in the positions on the table-cloth with his 
fork. ‘Plum Warner and Lord Hawke in the Pavilion. 
Hawke was standing with his back to me. Hear him now. 
‘My dear chap, if I don’t get away before half-past six I 
shall miss my train.’ Old Lord Hawke.” He sucked his 
teeth reminiscently. “Then in the luncheon interval I 
went outside for a moment and got knocked down by a bus.” 

‘Really?”’ I said sympathetically. “Were you hurt 
much ?” 

‘Tn hospital six weeks. Pity. Still, it was about the last 
game of the season. I suppose you were too young to 
remember the Australian tour in 1922?” 

*“No, I remember it,” I assured him. 

“Feller Gregory, remember him? Splendid cricketer. 
Warwick Armstrong, of course. Fine chap. Splendid 
show they put up that year, lot of people never forget it. 
Didn’t manage to see ‘em myself; went to America on 
business that year. Played a little out there, as a matter 
of fact. Made thirty against the English residents of 
Miami Beach. They couldn’t raise more than ten. Dam’ 
bad show.” 

“Frightful.” 

Play was being resumed and my friend and I went out 
to watch. The old man said good-bye very affably and 
ordered another beer from the waitress. We hoped he 
would come and tell us more about his cricketing experiences 
during the afternoon; but as far as we could see he never 
left the Tavern. We supposed he was gathering further 
material for his reminiscences. 
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Poputar MISCONCEPTIONS—ENGLAND IN THE 19TH CENTURY 


HERE was a notice affixed to 
the jamb of the tea-garden 
gate inscribed, “Our Speciality : 
Strawberries and Cream.” To Mr. 
Merrilees it was particularly inviting. 

Inside small tables were arranged on 
a lawn. About a dozen patrons were 
clustered at the tables nearest to the 
entrance and Mr. Merrilees observed 
that, without exception, they were 
occupied with knobby crimson objects 
coated with and partly submerged in 
the smoothest of cream. 

Had he been a vulgar man he would 
have smacked his lips. 

He made his way to a table apart. 
Soon the waitress emerged from a 
chalet that was obviously the service 
department. 

“Strawberries and cream, Sir?” she 
remarked in answer to Mr. Merrilees’ 
order. 





Monotony 


“Strawberries and cream,” repeated 
Mr. Merrilees. 

A slight glaze appeared to enter 
the young woman’s eye. She wilted 
slightly but at length contrived to gird 
herself. 

Anything else, Sir?” she inquired. 
“A nice pot of ‘ot tea, say?” 

*“Ah—no. No, thank you,” replied 
Mr. Merrilees. 

“T thought you wouldn't,” said 
the waitress after a pause. “Some do 
though.” 

She arranged a lace paper cover 
diagonally across the table. She was 
inclined to linger. 

“A nice warm 
commented. 

“Deliciously warm,” Mr. 
agreed. 

“ But not as warm as lass Chewsday, ” 
the waitress qualified. 


day, Sir,” she 


Merrilees 


“Last Tuesday?” Mr. Merrilees 
murmured politely. “‘Let me see now 
—why, it rained at our place last 
Tuesday.” 

“Did it?” exclaimed the waitress 
with a great show of concern. ‘That’s 
funny. We hadn’t a speck ’ere, not a 
speck.” 

“Strange,” observed Mr. Merrilees. 

“Ow it rains in one place and not in 
another,” the waitress augmented. 

She appeared to ruminate. 

“You see, Sir,” she said eventually, 
“when I assed you if you would like 
tea I meant to say that you could ‘ave 
things that genrly go with tea, if you 
wanted. You’ve no need to ’ave what’s 
on the gate, not if you don’t want. 
Because it’s on the gate that doesn’t 
say that you ’ave to ’ave it. With the 
tea, if you wanted, I could bring you 
a basket of fancy cakes.” 
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“But I——” 
menced. 

“Or there’s slab,” the waitress 
continued. “Seed, cherry, or madeira, 
we've three kinds of slab.” 

“Thank you just the same,” Mr. 
Merrilees replied, “but I prefer the 
strawberries and cream.” 

“Juss as you like, Sir,” the waitress 
said, still cogitating. “And then 
there’s sallid—lettuce, tomatoes, hard- 
boiled egg and plenty of mayonnaise. 
[ don’t want you to find out when 
you’ve finished that we’ve other 
things, if you see what I mean, Sir? 
If you notice, we’ve no menus. The 
boss he says they don’t go with a 
garden.” 

“Quite, but I don’t like a green 
salad,” declared Mr. Merrilees. 

“Then try a fruit, Sir—pineapple, 
apricot, pear and cherries.” 

Mr. Merrilees, however, remained 
obdurate. 

“Strawberries and cream, please,” 
he announced. 


Mr. Merrilees com- 


“Strawberries and cream, then, 
Sir?” 

“Strawberries and cream.” 

“No tea?” 

“No tea.” 

“Nor minrels?”’ 

“Nor minerals.” 

“Juss strawberries and cream, 


Sir?” 

“Just strawberries and cream.” 

The waitress began to move away 
and then paused. 

“We’ve razzberries and cream, Sir,” 
she announced. 

“Have you?” said Mr. Merrilees, 
showing some interest. After all, 
raspberries and cream were less com, 
mon and sounded equally luscious. 

“Oh yes, Sir,” answered the waitress 
eagerly, returning to the table, “we've 
razzberries and cream.” 

“H’m,” Mr. Merriless pondered. 
“The raspberries are not out of a tin, 
I hope?” 

“I’m afraid they are, Sir,” 
Waitress admitted. 

“But the strawberries are grown?” 

“Yes, Sir,” the waitress replied. 
“So are the razzberries,” she added. 
“Somewhere. When you come to 
think of it.” 

“But the strawberries are not out 
of a tin?” 

“They are not, Sir.” 

“Then I’ll have the strawberries.” 

“The strawberries, Sir ?”’ 

“Strawberries and cream.” 

The waitress entered the chalet and 
spoke tersely through a hatch. 

“Again,” she announced. 

“Again!” exclaimed the other em- 
ployee. “Great heavens! are we ever 
going to ‘ave a bit of variety?” 


the 
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Looking Back on Life 


despite its seven luxury hotels 

and the new Pier Pavilion and 
the statue of Joshua Biggs, M.P., 
recently unveiled in the Floral Park. 
Looking back on my fifty years of 
holidays spent at Sandbeach I see a 
steady process of decay. Well do I 
remember my first visit in the year of 
the old Queen’s first Jubilee. My dear 
first wife and five of our children 
accompanied us, and we stayed at a 
boarding-house on the front kept by a 
woman named Swordsheath or possibly 
Smith-Wetherington. At this distance 
of time I cannot be quite sure, but I 
remember clearly that she had either 
a ring through her nose or else long 
ear-rings brought by her husband from 
China. Or so he said, though it turned 
out later that he had been to Dartmoor 
and not Hong Kong. Despite his 
tendency to forgery, however, this 
Mr. Swordsheath or Smith-Wethering- 
ton was a man of rare culture and 
could play ‘*Love’s Old Sweet Song” 
on a tin whistle in a way to touch the 
heart of the sternest. I well remember 
a fellow-boarder named Lulling, a 
hard-bitten octogenarian hansom-cab 
driver, begging him to desist because 
it made him think of all the girls he 
had left behind. 

Our next outstanding visit was in 
1897, the year of the old Queen’s 
second Jubilee, and this time we were 
accompanied by fifteen of our children. 
It was a grand sight to see my dear 
wife and myself and the fifteen children 
all mounted on donkeys and parading 


GS spe is not what it was, 


along the beach amid the applause of 


the weather-beaten old salts who used 





“What about Bournemouth for the 
silly season?” 


to be such a feature of Sandbeach life. 
The salts of modern Sandbeach are 
not nearly so old as they used to be, 
and the weather has ceased to beat. 
Ah, me! Tout passe. This time we 
stayed at a boarding-house in a back 
street, because my dear wife was 
frightened of asparagus and had never 
been able to face it since our poor little 
Arthur was taken in 1892. 

My dear second wife and twenty- 
two of our children accompanied me 
in 1902, and we stayed with an extra- 
ordinary woman named—I think— 
Pilsener, who used to refuse to cook 
anything but kippers; and I have often 
thought that having kippers every 
meal for a fortnight must have hastened 
my dear second wife’s end. After that 
I was lucky in the matter of land- 
ladies until 1907, when I took my 
dear third wife and our twenty-seven 
children to the newly-opened Pier 
Hotel under the management of a man 
who said his name was Smith but who 
turned out in the end to be a German 
spy, which did not surprise us when we 
arrived home and found that for some 
reason best known to himself he had 
snipped all the buttons off every 
garment we possessed except those 
which we were wearing, and had 
placed a large crab in my eldest 
daughter Eunice’s porte-monnaie. 


Y 1914 our family was beginning to 
get unwieldy, thirty-two grand- 
children having appeared to bless us 
during the intervening years, and | 
shall never forget our emotions on that 
fatal night of August 4th as I mar- 
shalled my little army in front of our 
hotel and recited a verse by Mrs. 
Hemans. Little did we dream, how- 
ever, what the War was going to mean 
to us, or that in pursuance of my duty 
as a special constable I would be 
actually within a hundred yards of a 
bomb which totally destroyed the band- 
stand in our park at home. 
Sandbeach after the War was never 
quite the same. The old pier had for 
years been a dangerous structure, but 
fourteen old gentlemen who sat per- 
manently fishing from the end of it 
refused to budge, and the local council 
had to wait until one by one they 
died peacefully and fell into the sea. 
Change strode remorselessly forward. 
Nothing is what it was, and even the 
donkeys of to-day have a cynical and 
worldly air. This year I shall not take 
my dear seventh wife or our little 
family to Sandbeach. We will charter a 
special train and find fresh fields. 
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“The Honourable Anthony Fitzbrown.” 


Ladies in Waiting 


ACH in her separate house the young wives sit 
Alone from six to nine. 


Though they be dear and beautiful and gay, 
They never drink with friends or see a play, 
They never dance or dine. 
Patient, the wives of Territorials sit and knit. 


Straight from his work the model husband goes 
To distant dusty grounds. 

Bathed in the ruddy setting of the sun, 

He polishes a non-existent gun, 
Fires off imaginary rounds. 

At home his wife droops like an autumn rose. 


She droops, her proud head strangely, humbly bent 
Over a half-made sock. 
Though she be fairer than a moonlit pool, 


She points a cover for the piano-stool 
And sadly eyes the clock 
So languourously ticking on impenitent. 


When will he come, her love in dungaree, 
Back from his martial toil ? 

Starving, she sews away without a grumble 

(The drawing-room echoes to her tummy’s rumble). 
Haste, lover smudged with oil! 

For here awaits a comfortless Penelope. 


Oh. were the socks and jumpers lain out flat 
Together side by side, 
With all the undies and the crotcheted shawls, 
They’d cover ninety times with ninety palls 
The heart of every bride 
Who has to stay at home for once and tat! VG. 
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THE THREE JOLLY POACHERS 


V.G. Herren Hitler, von Ribbentrop and Goebbels. “There, look at that! Sheer intimidation!” 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Synopsis of the Week 


Monday, July 10th.—Commons: Prime 
Minister’s statement on Danzig. 
British Overseas Airways Bill 
given Second Reading. 


Tuesday, July 11th. — Lords: 
Various measures advanced. 
Debate on Czech gold. 

Commons: Finance Bill yet 
again. Lords’ Amendments to 
Ministry of Supply Bill con- 
sidered. 


Wednesday, July 12th.—Lords: 
Debate on Malnutrition. 


Commons: Report Stage of 
Finance Bill concluded. Com- 
mittee Stage of Milk Bill con- 
cluded. 


Monday, July 10th.—Nxcott- 
ATIONS WITH Russta: Complete 
Soviet reply not yet received, but 
certain suggestions are being con- 
sidered in London. 

CONFERENCE IN Tokyo: Billed 
to open in the middle of this 
week, Assurance given by Mr. 
BuTLER, in reply to Mr. NorEL 
Baker, that during negotiations 
the Government will neither 
prejudice rights of Chinese Gov- 
ernment nor recognise Japanese 
invasion. 

Danzic: The P.M. made a full 
statement which leaves the British 
position absolutely beyond doubt. 
“We have guaranteed to give our 
assistance to Poland in the case of a 
clear threat to her independence, which 
she considers it vital to resist with her 
national forces, and we are firmly 
resolved to carry out this undertaking.” 
In that sentence is a warning which 
Germany cannot ignore. Four main 
points from the statement were: 
(1) Although Danzig is racially almost 
completely a German city, any Power 
established there could strangle Poland, 
the Vistula being her only waterway. 
(2) The administration of the Free 
City is in German hands, and so cannot 
be said to oppress its German citizens. 
(3) The German accusation that the 
British Government had encouraged 
the Polish Government to turn down 
the German offer (unacceptable to any 
people of spirit) on March 26th was 
unfounded, for the British guarantee 
was not given until March 3lst. (4) If 
Germany intended to settle the future 
status of Danzig by surreptitious 
methods culminating in a fait accompli, 
this could not be regarded as a local 
matter. 

Sir Ktxestry Woop got a Second 


Reading for his British Overseas Air- 
ways Bill, which unites Imperial Air- 
ways and British Airways as a 


Corporation backed by an immense 
Government subsidy, but only after 
the financial details of the scheme had 
run the gauntlet of heavy criticism 








REJECTING THE CROWN 
Mr. BurGIn AND Mr. DALTON 


[Mr. DaLron attempted to press an unrestricted 
term of power on the unwilling MInIsTER OF SUPPLY. | 


from various Conservative Members 
as well as the Opposition. Everyone 
was glad that at very long last the 
Government has awakened to the fact 
that to be represented on foreign air 





A COMING CHAMPION 


“T am convinced that our civil aviation is 
going to lead the civil aviation of the world 
in the years to come.”—Captain Balfour. 
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routes by animated box kites, as we 
have been until a short time ago. was 
more damaging than any Empire 
could afford; but as Mr. Perkins, who 
with great courage led the original 
attack which brought the old Imperia! 
Airways finally to the ground, said, 
it was monstrous that its share- 
holders should get 32s. 6d. a 
share in compensation while 
shareholders in British Airways, 
a company which had done so 
much for British prestige, should 
only get 15s. 9d. (less than par 
value). 

The Air Ministry, however, are 
advised by eminent business-men 
that the offer is fair; £7,000,000 
stock is to be issued, half for 
purchase and half for re-equip- 
ment; a subsidy up to £4,000,000 
a year will be available; and 
Captain BaLrour predicted that, 
given two or three years in which 
to catch up, we would lead the 
world in civil aviation. 

The Lords’ Amendments to 
the Civil Defence Bill caused the 
House to sit up, or rather recline, 
to an indefensible hour. 

Tuesday, July 11th—Rather 
late in the day Lord STRABOLGI 
raised the now well-worn question 
of the Czech gold paid to the 
German authorities by order 
of the Bank for International 
Settlements. He urged that 
the British directors of the Bank had 
behaved badly in view of the wish of 
the French directors to resist the 
transfer, and he remained unsatisfied, 
in spite of an assurance from Lord 
WarpIncTon, the Chairman of Lloyd’s 
Bank, that it was an essential part 
of the constitution of the B.I.S. that 
it should be immune from political 
interference, and a further statement 
by Lord TEMPLEMORE on the lines of 
the many explanations given by the 
CHANCELLOR in the Commons. 

Have you any oil under your house ? 
If you think you have—and there is 
really no telling—you can buy a licence 
to bore and then take as long a holiday 
in the subsoil as you please. No fewer 
than ninety-eight of these strange 
licences have been’ issued, Mr. 
GEOFFREY LLoypD announced to-day, 
but just how oily are the foundations 
of Britain it is still too early to say. 

When the Lords’ Amendments to 
the Ministry of Supply Bill were taken 
in the evening, it was entertaining to 
see Mr. Burcry, a potential dictator, 
defending the amendment to limit his 
ability to manufacture certain goods 
to three years. and resisting the 
unlimited powers which the Opposition 
would have showered upon him. 




















“It’s all right ! 


Mr. Datron declared that the inten- 
tions of the Amendment were to restrict 
production for use and to extend pro- 
duction for profit, but Mr. Buren 
was confident that he would not be 
cramped, and pointed out that in two- 
and-a-half years he would be able to 
introduce an Order in Council listing 
such undefined powers as he wished 
to continue. 

Wednesday, July 12th.—The Bishop 
of WINCHESTER opened a very inter- 
esting debate in the Lords by asking 
how it was that the figures for the 
medical examination of militiamen 
compared so favourably with rejections 
for the Regular Army not long ago. 
He urged the case for family allowances 


and for a much wider distribution of 


cheap or free milk. 

Now that the League’s Committee 
on Nutrition had told us what young 
people specially needed, said Lord 
HANKEY, the time was ripe for a great 
national campaign. Lord Astor, who 
had presided over the League Com- 
mittee, declared that in this country 
the chief need was for safer and 
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cheaper milk and that the case for 
pasteurisation was overwhelming; 
Lord Dawson pointed out that the 
militia included boys from all classes, 
whose average would naturally be 
better, and demanded a much more 





OUR BACK BENCH WHO’S WHO 


Mr. D. Apams, of the mournful lips, 
Is Socialist, in spite of owning ships. 


I forgot I hadn't finished my crossword.” 


comprehensive policy trom the Govern- 
ment; Lord CorK described the 
appalling conditions in which the 
wives of young sailors had had to live 
until three weeks ago, when marriage 
allowances had begun; and in reply 
Lord De La Warr told the House that 
the Government’s scheme, for which 
the Milk Bill made financial provision, 
should greatly increase the consumption 
of milk by mothers and young children. 

The Opposition were extremely 
indignant at the prolonged detention 
of Colonel Spear by the Japanese, Sir 
ARCHIBALD SINCLAIR comparing the 
patience of the Government with the 
different spirit they had shown over 
the trial of the engineers in Russia. 

After the CHANCELLOR had an- 
nounced that reports about the liability 
to income-tax of benefits from friendly 
societies and trades unions were 
inaccurate, and that the law stood 
where it did, the House did a little 
more work on money and finished up 
on milk, Sir Recinatp Dormany- 
SMITH being very hopeful of the cheap 
milk schemes. 
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Conversationalists of 


To-morrow 

7 OULDN’T you loathe to be 
Headmistress of St. Fog- 
garty’s?” 


“Oh, I’d loathe it. But then I’d 
simply loathe to be anything, except 
a film-star or a kennel-maid or some- 
thing.” 

“One can be a vet, only it means 
swotting for exams. Why do you 
suppose she did become a Head- 
mistress?” 

“Oh, don’t you know? She was 
engaged to a sort of fiancé person or 
whatever they call it, and he was a 
pitch-black negro, a missionary, who 
came over here because he thought 
England needed missionising or some- 
thing, and they were terrifically in love, 
and they had a terrific quarrel, and 
he just gave her the air and she 
drowned her sorrows by being a Head- 
mistress.” 

“How absolutely marveilous! Have 
you told Joan and Sue and Anne 
that ?”’ 

“Not yet, I only thought of it just 
this minute. But I can, as easily as 
anything.” 

“That'll be marvellous.” 

“Or I tell you what’d be even 
better. She had some frightfully 
ancient old lawyer or other, and he 
rushed away with all her money, like 
I believe lawyers always do, and she 
decided to hop it to America and try 
to marry a millionaire or something. 
And she found a terrifically grand one, 
with thousands of dollars a minute, 
and he wouldn’t propose and he wouldn’t 
propose, and she had to do it herself, 
and he said, ‘Say, you dame, I’m 
married already and it’s to Merle 
Oberon,’ only I can’t do an American 
accent really.” 

“T thought it was marvellous.” 

“Oh, gosh, no.” 

“Well, anyway, it wasn’t French or 
anything. I mean I definitely knew 
what you were trying to do—defin- 
itely.” 

“What do you suppose Matron was 
before she came here ?”’ 

“Oh, gosh! You say.” 

“Well, I honestly think she tried to 
be frightfully glamorous and run a 
night-club or a milk-bar or something, 
and one night some terrifically tough 
guys came in and sort of made 
trouble, breaking up the place and 
getting terrifically fresh with the 
waitress or something, and Matron— 
who wasn’t called Matron at all, 
then——” 


“T expect she was called Two-gun 
Annie or something like that.” 

“Oh, that’s marvellous! She looks 
exactly like a person called Two-gun 
Annie, quite often. You know, when 
she’s measuring out those foul senna- 
pods she thinks are so super.” 

“ Acshally, I know what her name is. 
It’s Alice.” 

“Alice! What an utterly foul name!” 

“It is a bit foul, isn’t it? Though, 
in a way, I think I rather like it.” 

“So do I. Ina way.” 

“Well, go on.” 

“Go on what?” 

“Go on saying.” 

“Oh, you mean go on saying. Well, 
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honestly, I think she might have 
easily run a gambling-hell or done a 
strip-tease act or something terrific 
like that. And she came to St. 
Foggarty’s because an uncle in 
Australia’s money that she thought 
was all going to be left to her 
wasn’t.” 

“Gosh! I wonder if any of the staff 
have ever committed any murders?” 

“They might of. Easily.” 

“Gosh! wouldn’t it be marvellous if 
they had?” 


“What are you two doing here?” 
“Nothing, Matron. 
talking.” 


We were only 
E. M. D. 


“No need to worry, Sir—I haven’t cut a man’s head off 
since ’06 in the Bay of Biscay.” 








At the Play 





“THE GENTLE PEOPLE” (STRAND) 
THE too gentle people, for the stage. 
The sentiments of the piece 
are excellent. In much of it can 
be found a political parable not 
inapt at the moment, that nasty 
big bullies who spoil the lives of 
inoilensive little men should be 
hit over the head with lead-piping 
and thrown into the sea or any 
other convenient receptacle. 
Not many will wish to argue 
about that. But dramatically 
this play seems to me to fail 
because its note is too flat. If 
you were to draw a graph of its 
tension, as some professors do, 
it would look like a landscape 
near Cambridge. Every now and 
then there would be a slight 
rise, but you would see it from 
a long way off and_ having 
weathered it you would shortly 
be back again in the theatrical 
fens. It is quite fair, 1 think, to 
make a comparison with Of Mice 
and Men, for both plays are 
about ordinary people struggling 
desperately to win an unobtru- 
sive place in one of life’s back- 
waters, ordinary people wanting 
very little but finding it cruelly 
hard to get. George and Lennie, 
in Of Mice and Men, aimed at a cottage 
and a plot of ground, and at being their 
own masters; here Jonah and Philip 
let ambition range no further than a 
five-hundred-dollar motor-boat, with 
two bunks, which will take them down 
to warmer seas where huge fish will 
grab their bait and a kindly sun will 
help them to forget that one of 
them has been pushed out 
of Athens, the other out of 
Russia, for nothing worse than 
being themselves. Both plays 
are American; but whereas 
Of Mice and Men is intensely 
vivid, this is uncertain in its 
effect. At its best it has a 


Harold Goff . 
Stella Goodman . 
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boat from which he and Jonah fish 
off Coney Island on four nights a week. 
For both of them that small boat 
represents escape from drabness. Once 
in it they can forget man’s inhumanity 
and talk about the grand fishing 





A SNAKE IN SHEEP’S CLOTHING 


Miss Gina MALO 


holiday they can take when they have 
saved up enough to buy a cabin 
cruiser. 

One evening, the 


scene being 


America, a flashy young man strolls 
down the pier and announces politely 
but firmly that in future they will pay 
him five dollars a week for the privilege 








py 





METZ, 





certain quiet charm and says 
a number of good things about 
persecution, but there is not 
enough in it for three Acts, 
even when the cast is headed 
by those admirable actors, Mr. 
ABRAHAM 
ERNEST JAY. 

Jonah (Mr. SoraER) has a 
hypochondriac wife and a 
pretty daughter, Stella, a typist 
vearning to get out of the rut 
into a more glamorous way of 
life; Philip has nothing at all 
but a half-share in the outboard 
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Jonah Goodman . 
Philip Anagnos . 
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Mr. Ernest JAy 


Mr. CLEMENT McCaLiin 






Mr. ABRAHAM SOFAER 
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of his protection. His protection, 
interpreted, means that he will refrain 
from towing the boat out to sea and 
scuppering her. Philip has been the 
victim of such men as Goff before, and 
his mild spirit caves in immediately, 
Jonah would like to resist, but 
Philip persuades him and they 
become what Goff cheerfully 
calls regular clients. Stella 
becoming his mistress, Goff dis- 
covers the amount of Jonah’s 
small savings and puts in a 
demand forthem; Jonah charges 
him in court, but the judge has 
been well bribed and all Jonah 
gets is a beating from Goff with 
a rubber truncheon; and so he 
and Philip lure Goff into going 
for a trip with them, during 


tioned above does its salutary 
work. From a subsequent en- 
counter with the police they 
emerge unspotted, Stella returns 
to her original love, cured of ambi- 
tion, and Jonah and Philip are 
last seen extracting the cost of 
a cabin boat from Goff’s wallet. 

What is most telling in the 
play lies in the relationships 
between these two and between 
Jonah and his daughter, whom 
Miss Gina Mato plays with 
spirit. Its best scene, though 
not pretty to watch, is in a 
Turkish bath, where Jonah and 
Philip plan the murder to a running 
commentary from a nude bankrupt 
confident that God is in the pay of 
big finance. 

Mr. SoraER gives a clever picture 
of a man who has come through a 
life of humiliation with self-respect 
and without bitterness, and Mr. Jay’s 
pathetic little chef, long since 
drained of resistance, is very 
good, as his work always is. 
The steel core and Hollywood 
exterior of Goff are skilfully 
suggested by Mr. CLEMENT 
McCain ; Mr. CHARLES VICTOR 


—-- gives an amusing account of 


himself as an Irish policeman; 
Mr. BEN Wricut, as_ Stella’s 
fiancé, is the kind of young 
American who might clean up 
Wimbledon any day ; Miss Joay 
PEREIRA suffers nobly as Mrs. 
Jonah; and Miss STELLA Ruo’s 
amorous restauratrice is neat. 
I couldn’t help wondering 
why Jonah and Philip went to 
the expense of an outboard 
boat, seeing that it was always 
tied to the pier when they 
fished from it. Wouldn’t you 
have fished from the pier? 
ERIC. 


which the lead-piping I men.. 
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ion, ; 
ain 7 —* a oak we lose nothing of the selfishness which when it goes down at the end. There 
and ALIEN Corn” (WyNDHAM Ss) underlies his thin geniality; and there are Stockton (Mr. Nort How.ert), and 
the WueEN you go to Alien Corn and is the assistant in the department of Watkins (Mr. Mites Otway), and 
and see in the programme that the date is English, Julian Entwhistle (Mr. Joun Phipps (Mr. EpMon Ryay), the only 
ely, February, 1933, and that some of the CLEMENTs), who is in an overwrought stage American of the three, to make a 
but chief characters have German well-studied living background 
hey names, you will probably think for the angry contemptuous 
ally that this is another of those artists who are compelled to live 
ella plays which have been suggested at such close quarters in the 
dis. by the coming of the Nazis. Faculty House with them. 
ah’s When the curtain goes up, you The dramatist takes rather 
1a will feel sure. Various characters, too long after assembling and 
ges Professors in a small college in displaying this academic mena- 
has the Middle-West of America, are gerie to do anything with it, 
nah unpacking the relics of high and the play only comes alive as 
vith Austrian musical life to make a a play with the personal inter- 
. he home for Ottokar Brandt (Mr. vention of Harry Conway and 
sing Fritz VALK) and his daughter his wife, Muriel (Miss MARIAN 
ring Elsa. The unpacking is badly SPENCER). We are at Conway 
ien- received and old Ottokar is in a College, founded by the late 
ary thoroughly bad temper, but only Conway senior, and it is still 
en- gradually do we come to realise ruled by the family. In the 
hey that this play has nothing to do Second Act the play leaves the 
irns with refugees, that the date is ground and takes wings as a 
nbi- immaterial, that the Brandts comedy in an admirably success- 
are have been in America for over ful scene in which Muriel Conway 
t of twenty years, and that in hunger- —a Rutu Draper character— 
let. ing to return to Vienna there embarks on a series of concerts 
the dances before their eyes the in collaboration with Elsa Brandt. 
hips Vienna of FrRANz JosEF, and Muriel Conway sings atrociously, 
een they would be thoroughly unpre- A MUSICAL ARGUMENT but she has taken expensive 
hom pared for the crumbling Vienna Elsa Brandt... . . Miss Marcarerra Scorr lessons from famous teachers who 
vith of Dr. DoLLFuss. Ottokar Brandt. . . . Mr. Fritz Vatk have flattered her, and so she 
ugh The play is a study of the rates herself highly. This part 
na artistic temperament. As Elsa is both well-written and well- 
and Brandt, Miss MARGARETTA Scott, who and neurotic state when the curtain acted. 
ning carries the main burden throughout goes up at the beginning and a corpse What is particularly maddening to 
rupt the evening, is the daughter of the Brandts is that these concerts 
v of people who have lived and are to raise money to send Elsa 
| thought music all their lives. Brandt to Vienna, but their pride, 
ture Her mother had made her mark their sense of the blasphemy of 
hoa in opera, and Elsa is in rebellion bad singing, is stronger than 
pect against the poverty which keeps their very strong desire for the 
AY’S her teaching in the cultural money. Old Ottokar, who is ursine 
ince wilderness of Conway College for most of the time, has a pretty 
verv Women, near Chicago. The gift for invective and is splen- 
3 is, story of the play is of her plans didly carried away. This comedy 
“ood for, and hopes of, getting away situation is intensified as Harry 
Fully to give herself to advanced Conway (Mr. HARTLEY PowER), 
ENT studies. Miss Scorr makes Elsa unintellectual, sporting. good- 
‘TOR very real, with all the self- natured with his money, fancies 
t of centredness and self-pity of a himself in love with Elsa. Others 
nan; girl brought up to think her art have done this before, notably 
lla’s more important than anything Julian Entwhistle, but to Elsa 
yung else and herself a great and proffered devotion can only be 
1 Up thwarted artist. She and her a means to musical ends. 
IOAN father are not easy to live with, Miss MARGARETTA SCOTT is at 
Mrs. and the rest of the faculty need her best presenting the Elsa who 
HO’S to be what they are—a singularly only lives and thinks of her 
at. good-natured and easy-going set career. She is less convincing as 
ring of American teachers, one of the popular member of the 
it to whom exclaims enthusiastically : faculty, and the amount of 
oard ‘I am so fond of teaching that trouble everybody takes to com- 
ways I don’t mind if nobody ever fort and help her seems, on the 
they learns anything.” There are evidence, chiefly a tribute to 
you exceptions to this good nature. their general good nature and 
? There is Professor Skeats, whose A LITTLE THING BY SCHUBERT fondness for idealising the only 
IC. subject is English literature. Mr. Elsa Brandt. .... Miss Marcarettra Scort young woman in their circle. 


Henry Hewrrt acts him so that 


Muriel Conway. . . . Miss Martan SPENCER 


D. W. 
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“Hawkins, turn my back on Colonel Forsyte.” 


Investigations of Hector Tumbler 


The Mystery of the Five Hundred Bus-Conductors 


COTLAND Yard are investiga- 
ting the mysterious disappear- 
ance, late last night, of fifty-two 

bus-conductors in various parts of 
London. The police are so far baffled, 
but have issued a statement that the 
bus-conductors are missing. Detective- 
Inspector Mandrake is in charge of the 
ease and will leave for America early 
next week.” 

Hector Tumbler paused in_ his 
reading from the morning paper to 
give a short sharp laugh. I waited, 
knowing what to expect. The great 
detective was on familiar ground. And 
considering that the police never made 
Tumbler the slightest acknowledgment 
of his help, though they were invariably 
wrong and he was invariably right. 


he could be forgiven some bitterness 
towards them. A lesser man, indeed, 
might have made a point of breaking 
the windows of police-stations or of 
tripping up policemen on point-duty. 
Not so Tumbler. An occasional mild 
sarcasm or a few ironical notes on the 
trombone were his sole counterblast 
to nigh on thirty years of persistent 
neglect. 

“Well, well,” he said, “I suppose 
I shall have to help them out again.” 
He rose and looked up the chimney for 
a moment.. “Fortunately it’s a fine 
morning,” he went on. ‘We may have 
to do a good deal of walking about.” 

As we stepped outside the derelict 
railway - carriage near Hyde Park 
Corner which was Tumbler’s home, the 
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first thing that met our eyes was a 
newspaper placard: “170 More Bus. 
Conpuctors Missrna.” There were a 
thousand questions I wanted to ask, 
but I refrained. Tumbler was in an 
abstracted mood. Many a passer-by 
must have wondered at the identity 
of the tall distinguished-looking man 
who strode along with such purposeful 
‘trides, occasionally hopping on one 
leg for the sake of variety, wearing 
his overcoat inside-out and carrying a 
hacksaw in his hand. ; 


I SHALL never forget those hours we 
spent walking the London streets 
while Tumbler followed up one abor. 
tive clue after another. For fully an 
hour he examined a cigar-butt through” 
his pocket spectroscope; another hour 
was passed in trying to saw the top off 
a pillar-box in the Fulham Road; while 
yet a third was spent in examining 
what Tumbler maintained to be the 
footprint of an ichthyosaurus in a 
public-house in Knightsbridge. 

“There’s only one thing to do,” 
he said at last. He led the way back 
to his railway-carriage. There we 
entered a first-class compartment in 
which I had never been before. Fora 
moment I gasped in astonishment. All 
around hung costumes of every conceiv- 
able cut and colour. The smock of a 
Tibetan yak-driver was neighbour toa 
diving-suit, and that again to a convict’s 
uniform. There were piles of clerical 
collars, false beards, birettas, poke- 
bonnets and bowler-hats. I remembered 
now that Tumbler was the greatest 
master of disguise in Europe. 

Five minutes later two bus-con- 
ductors, complete to the last detail, 
stepped from Tumbler’s front-door. 
The detective led the way slowly 
through Hyde Park, scattering bus- 
tickets of various colours about him 
with a negligent air. We had not long 
to wait. Almost immediately we were 
seized by unseen hands, our arms 
bound securely to our sides, and gags 
thrust into our mouths. Then we were 
bundled into a waiting car, which 
drove off at a high speed. 

It was in such situations as this that 
Tumbler’s genius declared itself. | 
had long wondered why the buttons of 
all his clothes were made of old razor- 
blades. Now I knew. It was the work 
of a moment for him to sever his bonds 
and remove the gag from his mouth, 
unseen of course by our captors. 

‘““We’re on the track,” he whispered. 
“Don’t move,” he added rather ut 
necessarily. ‘‘Do exactly as I do.’ 
With a deft movement he replaced the 
gag in his mouth and tied himself up 
again. 

It was late afternoon when the cal 
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stopped outside a tobacconist’s shop 
in the East End. Several other cars 
were standing in the roadway, and out 
of them unshaven ruffians were drag- 
ging helpless bus-conductors. What 
did it all mean? I wondered. Behind 
the counter of the shop I saw a tall 
squat figure, bald and beetle-browed, 
with eves that flashed dully behind 
high-powered lenses. At sight of him 
Tumbler started. 


Botulismo flushed pale beneath his 
tan. 

“Aha!” he muttered, speaking 
Turkish with a strong Sheffield accent. 
“So we meet again!” 

Tumbler’s eye darted venom. I was 
utterly baffled by the whole affair. I 
had heard of course of Giuseppe 
Botulismo, the master-criminal who 
was said to have lived for seven years 
ina roll-top desk and was wanted by 
the police of every capital in Europe, 
as well as by a debt-collecting firm in 
Harrogate. But this was my first 
personal experience of his methods. 
Yet in spite of our desperate position 
J was not afraid. I knew that Tumbler, 
whether he succeeded or failed, must 
somehow triumph in the end. 

We were hustled up a winding stair- 
way. A door was opened, and without 
further ceremony we were thrust into 
a small room which already held at 
least two hundred bus-conductors. 

Tumbler gripped my arm. ‘‘We’re 
in a tight corner!’ he whispered 
through his gag. 

So .nuch was obvious, even to me. 
Every moment new victims were being 
thrust into the room, bus-conductors 
ofevery size and condition. Fascinated, 
I watched the walls slowly bulge out- 
wards. At last the inevitable hap- 
pened. With a stupendous roar the 
house collapsed. So this, I remember 
thinking, was the end. 


UT Fate willed otherwise. Even be- 
fore he reached the ground Tumbler 
_ had freed himself from his bonds, and 
in another moment he had freed me 
also, A strong body of police appeared 
running towards the scene. 

“Here’s your man,” said Tumbler, 
pointing towards Botulismo, who was 
nowhere to be seen. Then, with a stiff 
bow, he walked away without even 
_ Waiting to be thanked. I followed at 
his heels, baffled by the swift sequence 

of events. 





“You see,” explained Tumbler to 
~ meas we walked homewards. ‘‘The 
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) timinal always overlooks some little 


) detail which proves his undoing. Take 
Dotulismo. He began by kidnapping 
' one bus-conductor. But his vanity got 
‘the better of him. He believed he 


he cat & 


“Botulismo! I might have known it!”’ 


could kidnap all the bus-conductors in 
London.” 

“And but for you,” I exclaimed, 
“he would have succeeded! ” 

Tumbler smiled. 

“ But why bus-conductors ?”’ Lasked, 
rather incautiously. 

“Why not?” said Tumbler sharply. 
“He had to make a beginning some- 
where.” 

It was dark when we reached home. 
I had bought an evening paper. 
Presently Tumbler pointed to the 
Stop Press. 

“East Enp Roppery CHarce,” | 
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read. “Five hundred bus-conductors 
were arrested to-day on a charge of 
breaking into a tobacconist’s shop in 
the East End. A peculiar feature of the 
case was that many of the arrested 
men were found bound and gagged. 
Further developments are expected.” 

“So the police have blundered 
again!” I said at last.  “And— 
Botulismo is at large!”’ 

Tumbler shrugged his shoulders and, 
folding his arms, reached for his trom- 
bone. For the next hour or so it was 
Art and not Deduction that held sway 
in his small but upholstered room. 
































“Does your husband ever take you to the music-hall?” 
“Never! Neither of us cares for music.” 
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The Poet Under Orders 


F HE holiday spirit—what vistas of refreshing 
possibilities!” 


Sighed the Editor. “D’you happen to know,” I 
asked, “where the Mossy Billet is?” 
He gave me a European look. “No,” he said; “but I'll 
call your rhyming bluff— 
What is this Mossy Billet?” “A place,” I said, “where 
you can get the real pre-next-war stuff.” 


But the spirit he had in mind 

Was not apparently that kind; 

He meant the stolid cheerful dumbness, 

The skittish British phlegm 

With the bulldog grit at the back of it 

And a gift for apophthegm. 

The spirit, in short, that has made our Empire 
what it is. 

(Nein, nein; vot it vos—another of Dr. Goebbels’ 
impropaganda pleasantries. ) 


But since space is cheap to-day 
Let’s put it this way: 


The holiday spirit is a matter of putting on curious raiment 

And spending your vacation where everyone else does 
(with or without payment); 

It can be defined as an infinite capacity for taking 
trains 

And sitting or standing immobile in seaside shelters when 
it rains; 

It is manifest in the joy-pains of sun-bathing; (Certainly 
not, sister: 

You derive no benefit until your body is one big glorious 
blister.) 

It is to be seen and heard in Dreamlands (or Screamlands) 
and in crazy 

Fun-parks, ballrooms and pally-de-dance halls (Boomps- 
a-Daisy !); 

It thrives in rugged glens and other places truly rural, 

Where stalls and kiosks are not so singular as plural; 

It romps wherever the banana casts its skin 

And the salmon deserts its tin 

And the bun is debagged 

And the carton de-chocolated or de-fagged, 

And where rakish bottles attest 

To the sad truth that Beer was Best. 


“Come, come, my dear Sir, are you not aware that 
receptacles are now provided for litter?” 

“Yes, Mr. Mayor; but the trouble is they all get filled up 
with political pledges” (loud titter). 


Nowhere perhaps is the holiday spirit more spry 

Than at our great London termini— 

Who said that? Possibly the same person that called 
buses bi. 


I watched the ‘Southern Sardine” from out Victoria 


steal, 

And saw on each squashed countenance a_piteous 
appeal: 

To give the dear old railway directors a square 
deal. 


By the way, 

If you’ve not yet fixed up where to stay, 
Come and be done swell 

At the Royat WELcoME Horet, 
COCKLESHELL. 

The hotel has been entirely re-upholstered, 
Re-mattressed and re-bolstered. 

The lounge is so spacious 

That visitors remark: “Good gracious!” 
We have the finest lawns, 

The most beautiful dawns, 

The biggest prawns, 

Gallons of hot water 

And a delightful hall-porter. 

Our lifts (or elevators) 

Are as swift as our waiters. 

The cuisine—gee! the cuisine! 

And our bridge hostess, Mrs. Green! 

And our dancing instructress, Miss Sadie Aters! 
And our controllable radiators! 

And our exclusively inclusive terms! 

But modesty squirms. 

Come and see for yourself! We have still a few 
Bedrooms vacant—a mere 92. 


Having decided on your holiday resort 
No doubt you’d like to hear the weather report: 


... Mr. Chamberlain, asked for his opinion on the 
meteorological situation, 

Replied without hesitation 

That he was unable 

To throw all his cards on the table 

Or to give assurances 

As to what 

The weather would (or would not) 

In the somewhat obscure circumstances 

Do; but that he was keeping in touch, 

In closest touch, with the heavenly powers 

(And with others not perhaps such) 

In case of sudden and unprovoked showers. 

In the meantime he had 

Nothing to add 

To his former statement—that no sensible fella 

Goes on holiday without his umbrella. 


And now, as the Reverend Dingley Dong 
Of St. Bicycles might say, a song. 


The holiday spirit is calling all cars 

To seaside and fell-side and sleepy old spas; 
From Mobsea to quaint little Pig-in-the-Poke 
Everywhere ’s jolly with holiday folk. 

The mouth-organ season is now in full blast, 
In a skirl of sweet music the chara goes past. 
The tandems are streaking up hill and down dale 
The bells of the Stop Me’s ring out in the vale. 
The hiker (like Hitler) decides to expand, 

The voice of his Myrtle is heard in the land. 
The trailer dips bumpity-bump down the lane— 
The Campers are coming (and so is the rain). 
Oh, everyone ’s happy and smiling—me too; 
I’ve taken a cottage at Crewe. 
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There’s too many people in 


For Britain’s Youth 


Y turning the bulk of our children out of school at 
fourteen and casting them on the labour market, 
we encourage the ridiculous idea that they are 
adults.” With these words Dr. A. E. Moreay, in a report 
made to King George’s Jubilee Trust—The Needs of Youth 
(OxrorD UNIverRsITyY Press, 10/-)—summarises our present 
attitude towards nearly three-and-a-half million boys and 
girls. Dr. MorGAN has been commissioned to survey all the 
varying problems of adolescence, and particularly to bring 
into one focus all the agencies which, sometimes blindly 
overlapping, often apparently competing, but always urgent 
for service, are engaged in salving and enhancing our price- 
less human material. His book is a manual of accurate 
information, where details as to the maximum permissible 
working hours of messenger boys, for instance, or statistics 
of youthful delinquency, or the dicta of H.M. Chief 
Inspector of Factories on juvenile liability to industrial 
accident may be found assembled side by side with estimates 
of the numbers of youngsters preferring aimless loafing 
to active games, or recklessly indulging the hope of sudden 
wealth on the football pools. Not least he has considered 
the effects of unemployment in certain towns and labour 
shortage in others, tracing the bold young migrant from 
the Special Area to the land of promise, entering the hostel 
or boarding-house where he will lodge, feeling for his 
loneliness and sympathising with his sudden bolt back to 
his village home. 

Dr. MorGaNn is not content with a passive summary. 


’ 


His restrained and pregnant chapters are in no sense an 
appeal for funds (even for the erection of Youth Centres), 
nor are they a pessimistic criticism of present achievement. 
but they stand as pointers to show where private generosity 
or public expenditure—and not least the resources of the 
Trust Fund—may be further applied in strengthening the 
effort to ennoble our rising manhood and womanhood. 
Again and again the writer returns to the prime folly of 
taking it for granted that though a rich man’s son is com- 
pelled to find out by experiencing it something of the 
reality of genuine scholarship, yet the child of the elemen- 
tary school, thrown bewildered at fourteen into a world of 
work often too blindly mechanical, should be allowed to 
decide, in the misused name of liberty, whether his 
education, physical, mental and moral, is or is not com- 
plete. Dr. Morean would put an end to the coaxing of 
tired youngsters into night-classes and insist, as a minimum 
requirement, on fitting part-time instruction into the 
working day’s programme for four years longer. While 
not exactly foreshadowing a return to the discredited 
“half-time” system of employment, he is prepared to quote 
as examples those far-sighted firms where this method 
is very nearly approached. Above all he would have 
recreation constructive, active, participating, not cramped 
for lack of means and space and guidance. His ideal is to 
have our young people building their own holiday camps 
to-day; his faith, that they will be rearing cathedrals, 
metaphorically or even literally, to-morrow. 


























“What d’you suppose it weighs?” 


Our Booking - Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Half a Portrait 

PROBABLY most of those who remember the name of 
WintHrop MackwortH Praep think of him only as a 
writer of graceful light verse and of rhymed political satire 
a century ago. Mr. Derek Hupson feels that the figure 
behind the reputation ought to be better revealed, and in 
A Poet in Parliament (MuRRAY, 12/6) he aims at presenting 
a portrait not of one who has ‘“‘a modest niche in the 
temple of English literature and a small place in the history 
of the House of Commons,” but of ‘the man himself, with 
his courage and quick temper and wit—the upright gentle- 
man, the generous friend.” He gives us a pleasant picture 
of an energetic young man whose career at Eton and 
Cambridge assured him of an eager audience when he took 
his seat at Westminster as Member for a pocket borough, 
and vigorously opposed the Reform Bill. We get intimate 
glimpses of his private life and many extracts from charming 
familiar letters. But to see the picture in its full colour it 
is necessary to read rather widely in his works, for Mr. 
Hupson quotes little that is not of biographical significance, 
though he gives enough to convince us of the ease with which 
PRAED could express almost any passing thought in 
felicitous rhyme. The more public aspect of him, his 
britliance as a satirist and as a debater, is hinted at rather 
than proved. Doubtless some of his surest hits depended 
so much on the circumstances of the moment that they 
might lose their point in the mass of explanation which 
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they would now need to make them intelligible. None the 
less Mr. Hupson’s method seems to suggest that there 
were two W. M. Praeps, or that the real portrait has been 
bisected and that we have been offered only one half—the 
less exciting of the two. 





Cricket and the Ancestral Hearth 


An old house going to rack and ruin and a family 
running to seed among the relics of grandeur—that is 
hardly a new theme for a novel. Butin The Priory (Murray, 
8/6) Mrs. DorotHy WHIPPLE has breathed into it a genuine 
freshness. For one thing, Major Marwood neither drinks, 
gambles nor pursues his tenants’ daughters: the vice 
whereby he wastes the substance which is no longer his is 
cricket, and his dearest companion is his domestic pro, 
Both the Major, for all his self-centred futility, and 
Thompson, in spite of a propensity to bowl a maiden over 
elsewhere than on the cricket-field, are attractive creatures, 
Indeed one of the secrets of Mrs. WHIPPLE’S success is that, 
extending an effortless sympathy to all her characters, she 
can make her readers feel it too: so that before the end 
one is beginning to like even the aggravating second Mrs, 
Marwood—who adds to the injury of marrying the Major 
the insult of presenting him with twins—and to find some 
virtue even in the devastating Nurse Pye. As for Christine 
and Penelope, children of an earlier union, quitting their 
teens but clinging to their nursery until they are driven 
into a more complicated world, they are charming. They 
have their troubles, like most of a large and nicely varied 
company, but, as is fitting in a tale which is never essen- 
tially tragic, all turns out as well as may be in an imperfect 
world. And best of all, the Major will have his cricket again. 


Antiques for the Impecunious 


One excellent book has already appeared to encourage 
amateurs of old furniture to resume the purchases that pre- 
slump prices compelled them to forgo. It is easier to scatter 
a clientele than-to reassemble one; but Old Furniture for 





“Them hikers ’ave ruined ’un, Sir.” 
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Modern Rooms (BELL, 7/6) insists that 
honest dealers are everywhere at hand 
to find us what we want at eminently 
reasonable figures. In stressing this 
point, even to the extent of incorpor- 
iting a list of dealers, Mr. Epwarp 
WENHAM is a trifle hard on the buyer, 








Cert 


wee 


who should be urged, both for enter- 
tainment and profit, to frequent sales 
himself. Short of guidance under this 
head—unless you can call a chapter 
m fakes guidance—he serves his 
imaginary customers well; shows them ; 
the ropes from Restoration to Regency Ll 
—one wonders why Jacobean is ENN 
omitted—and illustrates his text with i NY AE 
drawings of special features and photo- eevee | 

gaphs of more or less exemplary 
roms. Don’t hurry; don’t collect a 
“suite’’; mix your woods as much as 
you like; back your fancy and ignore 
trade fashions—these are admirable 
counsels, and the home that responds 
to them should never lack charm, 
interest and reasonable comfort. 





Rancho Amarillo 


East of the Giants (HARRapP, 7/6) is 
atrifle handicapped for the squeamish 
by outbursts of crudity intended, one 
fancies, to give a period flavour—but, 
crudity being crudity all the world 
over, not quite the chronological hall- 
mark they would suggest. Yet Pro- 
fessor GEORGE R. STEWART is an 
authority on Californian origins, and 
his portrait of Judith Hingham, the 
Massachusetts shipowner’s daughter 
who marries a Spanish ranch-owner 
in 1837, has features of interest and 
appeal that even her creator seems to 
have under-estimated. A well-staged 
elopement with Juan Godoy leaves 
Judith face to face with the primitive 
conditions of up-country life, and she 
determines to make her mark on the 
land. For a while she does so; and 
this is the dynamic theme to which 
child-bearing, Indian and American 
invasions, even Juan’s decadence and 
death, should artistically perhaps have 
been subordinated. The “civilisation” 
that ends Judith’s constructive réle 
more effectively than barbarism is the 
teally catastrophic element in her 
career, ‘Two minor episodes—her blandishment of Yankee 
invaders and her ride for a French ship’s doctor to cure her 
husband—reveal a dramatic quality which, extended and 
sustained, would have been the making of a fine novel. 


A CHAIR.” 


Controversy on the Bridge 


Mr. W. TowNEnp takes a most uncompromising mariner 
as the hero of And Now England (CHAPMAN AND HALL, 8/6). 
If many felt as Captain Leggatt did, war with Germany 
would be inevitable—a war from whose crushing results, 
whether in peace or victory, no great Power would seem 
likely to escape; for Captain Leggatt held the view that no 
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TAKING THE LAW IN ONE’S OWN HANDS 
Fair but Considerate Customer. “PRAY SIT DOWN. YOU LOOK SO TIRED. 


I’VE BEEN RIDING ALL THE AFTERNOON IN A CARRIAGE, AND DON’T REQUIRE 


George Du Maurier, July 24th, 1880 


German was any good, and that the younger generation in 
this country were made of poor stuff because they thought 
of the pleasures of peace and not of their sacred duty of 
wiping all Germans off the face of the earth. Even to read 
of such a man is tedious; but Mr. TowNEND, whose pen 
runs with the real salt of the sea, makes up for the mental 
shortcomings of his hero by building round him a most 
exciting novel of the Merchant Service in which there is a 
very fine description of the rescue of a sinking ship, and 
there is a character who stands out as a beacon of common 
sense and sound Christian philosophy—Mr. Clinner, the 
Chief. Mr. Clinner was a man of peace. He drew a firm 
line between a gullible, fantastically patient people and a 
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ruling gang, whether military or political. The reader, 
however, is left with an uncomfortable impression that, in 
spite of having created Mr. Clinner, the author’s sympathies 
are nearer to those of Captain Leggatt. 
Asia at a Gulp 

Although Mr. Jonn GunTHER travelled thirty thousand 
miles in 1937-38, mostly Jnside Asia (HAMISH HAMILTON, 
12/6), he feels that he was in reality only “*‘ outside’ looking 
in.” This feeling was doubtless heightened for a political 
interviewer of Mr. GUNTHER’S repute by the inaccessibility 
of great figures in the political and religious life of Asia, such 
as the Emperor or Japan, Kinc [Bn Saup, and the Suan 
‘oF IRAN, in comparison with whom Musso ini and HITLER 
are easy to see and to talk with. - Moreover, Mr. GUNTHER 
realises that the masses rather than the individuals count in 
Asiatic politics. Of these inarticulate masses—their hopes 
and fears, modes of thought and political ideals—Mr. GUNTHER 
could perforce only gain a surface impression by reason 
of the speed with which he 
journeyed from Japan by way 
of China and India to the 
Middle and Near East. Inside 
Europe he showed himself in 
less danger of losing his way. 
But Asia has proved too big a 
bite to be swallowed at a gulp. 
Inside Mr. GUNTHER it has 
produced acute indigestion. 


German Nihilism 

Before signing the German- 
Polish Pact that he has 
recently torn up, Herr HITLER 
told Dr. HERMANN Ravscu- 
NING that “anyone who was 
so fussy that he had to consult 
his conscience about whether 
he could keep to a_ pact, 
whatever the pact and whatever the situation, was a fool.” 
The Fiurer added that he himself was prepared to 
“conclude any treaty in good faith, and yet be ready 
to break it in cold blood the next day if that was in the 
interest of the future of Germany.” Dr. RAvuscHNING’s 
disillusionment with his Leader and National Socialism was 
completed by the measures he was called upon—and 
refused—to take in Danzig as Nazi President of the Senate, 





for the liquidation of the Opposition, the extermination of 


the Jews, and the muzzling of the Catholic Church. In 
his able, bitter, but unhappily true analysis of Nazi 
ideology and methods Dr. RavuscHNING reveals the moral 
debasement in the German people brought about by 
Germany's Revolution of Destruction (HEINEMANN, 10/6). 
“It was a point of honour with the Prussian officer 
to be correct,” Field-Marshal von BLoMBERG said in 
Dr. RauscuninG’s hearing, “it is a duty of the German 
officer to be crafty.” That is Nazism in a sentence. 


The Daily Round 
In Deeds That Held The Empire (Murray, 7/6), Mr. 
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“And after I’m gone I want my private secretary 


to be painlessly destroyed.” 
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A. D. Divriye describes a number of gallant actions by H.M.’s 
Naval Forces since the time of Trafalgar. The stories are 
true, but in some instances can hardly be said to have had 
much to do with holding Empires. The Calliope steaming 
out of Apia Harbour, the sinking by Submarine L.4 of a 
steamer captured by Chinese pirates, and a race of the Cutty 
Sark against the Thermopyle are instances which even the 
German Press could not quote as land-grasping. The 
author’s general tone is rather too much in the * Erecles 
vein” to please the Navy, but it will appeal to many boys 
who are thinking of joining. A recent submarine loss has 
reminded us that our fleet is always at war and that 
British people, whether civilians or in uniform, can endure 
to the satisfaction of their own self-respect. There is a 
story about Trafalgar in a book by the late Sir A. Conay 
DoyLE; when NELson’s signal was piped along the gun. 
decks as the ships went slowly rolling into battle the 
muttered comment was heard— Duty? Duty? What’s 
he mean? We’ve always done it.” But the author does no 
harm in giving the reading public illustrations of this fact. 


Unwelcome Death 


In tales of murder and 
detection it is, as a rule, 
a welcome relief when the 
criminal gets to work and the 
investigators, whether profes. 
sional or amateur, are able to 
begin their intensive hunt for 
clues. But in No Wind of Blame 
(HopDER AND STOUGHTON, 
7/6) various members of the 
family with which Wally 
Carter was connected are s0 
delightfully amusing that it 
is possible actively to resent 
the interference caused by the 
sudden death of the feckless 
Wally. Moreover, while admir- 
ing Miss GEORGETTE HEYER’S 
ingenuity, it is not altogether easy to believe in the lethal 
device that she has staged. This is, however, unimportant 
in a story that contains several characters who are 
excellently observed and always entertaining. 


Great Expectations 


The number of relations who expected to profit by the 
death of Adrian Babbacombe was so great that a family 
tree would have been a welcome addition to Mr. Babba- 
combe Dies (COLLINS, 7/6). Mr. Mites Burton, however, is 
clever in sorting out all these nephews and nieces, and 
additionally he shows how exceedingly dangerous it is to 
murder anyone who is going to be cremated. With justifica- 
tion the dyspeptic Adrian despised his ineffective relatives, 
but in constantly playing the cat-and-mouse game with 
them and amusing himself at their expense he almost 
compelled them to hate him. While discovering the poisoner 
of this rich old man, Desmond Merrion, Mr. Burtoy’s 
investigator (unpaid), shone brightly when compared with 
the obtuse Inspector Arnold, but it was a job that did not 
severely tax his skill. A sound story on familiar lines. 


—, 
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